
MARCH 


18- 20— Boy Scout Troop 18— Camp at Borrego Springs 

19— Boy Scout Troop 218— Day Outing to 
Knotts Berry Farm and Old Car Museum 

19— Girls’ Recreation Club Play Day 

25— Parent Visiting Day (Not for Lower School) 

26- 27— Girl Scout Troop 175— Overnight Camp 

26— Upper School Spring Dance— Social Hall— 7:30-10:30 

APRIL 

1— Fashion Show— Social Hall— 11:00 

School closes at noon for Spring Vacation 

10— Pupils return from Spring Vacation 

16— Intermediate School Spring Party 
Social Hall— 7:30-9:45 

29— Parent Visiting Day 

MAY 

1— PTCA Meeting— Social Hall— 3:00 

4— Girls’ Recreation Club Picnic 

5- 6— Senior Class Outing to Catalina Island 
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Helping Your Deaf Child to Master 
English Through Finger-Spelling 

By Edward L. Scouten, M.A., Chairman 

Preparatory Department, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 


A Definition of Language Problem 
AS MANY PARENTS of deaf children know, 
the average deaf child finds written English 
very difficult to understand and to use. The 
reason for this difficulty, however, is natural 
because language skill like any other skill 
requires constant practice and usage for 
development. 

The young deaf child who has little or no 
idea of language does not ordinarily get this 
all-essential practice in seeing and using Eng- 
lish. The lipreading which he is required to do 
both in school and out is not an effective 
drill for him in language usage. The reason 
for this becomes clear in the statement of the 
late Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, a nationally 
known authority on lipreading. 

There must also be, first, an intimate 
knowledge of the English language, 
especially in its vernacular form, so that 
a speech-reader shall have at command 
a large stock from which to select the 
right word used by a speaker. Thus one 
with the requisite knowledge of English 
would not make the mistake of supposing 
that he was asked to wipe his feet on a 
“man,” while one without this knowledge 
would happen on the right word only by 
accident. “Man” and “mat” look alike 
to the eye. 1 

Mrs. Bell thus shows the complete depend- 
ency of lipreading or speechreading success 
upon a thorough knowledge of English voca- 
bulary and language construction. In addition 
to this, it is known that the most highly 
educated and most expert lip-readers in the 
world readily admit that they are unable to 
grasp every word. The little deaf child, how- 
ever, without any knowledge of language is 
expected by his parents to catch the key- 
words which fleetingly appear on the lips. 
Upon seeing these lip movements, he must 
guess at their meaning and decide what a 
speaker is talking about. 


These key-words which the young deaf child 
attempts to read from the lips do not form 
complete English sentences. Instead they 
form broken sentence patterns due to the fact 
that many words are practically invisible 
and many more words look exactly alike to 
the eye of the lip-reader. Thus the child with 
his already-limited grasp of language, prac- 
tices hour after hour and day after day in 
reading broken language patterns offered by 
the spoken English which appears on the lips 
of his parents and friends. 

Remembering these countless examples of 
disconnected language which he has seen again 
and again on the lips, the child recalls and re- 
produces these same broken patterns of usage 
in his own attempts at written English. Thus 
he writes with perfect confidence, “I am a 
ball.” or “I am interesting in football.” These 
pathetic efforts at writing are termed “deaf 
language.” It is this so-called “deaf language” 
that poses the greatest educational obstacle a 
deaf child has to overcome. 

Helping to Solve the Language Problem 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the father of 
oral education of the deaf in America and the 
founder of the Alexander Graham Bell Associ- 
ation for the Deaf, has provided a positive 
idea for the solution of this perplexing prob- 
lem. 

A knowledge of language will teach 
speech-reading, but speech -reading will 
not teach a knowledge of language, so 
I think, that every means we can employ 
to make the English language familiar 
to the pupil should be adopted before we 
cause him to rely exclusively upon the 
mouth. 2 

Fathers and mothers may do much toward 
helping their deaf children solve the major 
problem of acquiring a correct usage of the 
English language and at the same time give 
them valuable practice in lipreading. This may 
be done by the use of finger-spelling or manual 
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alphabet accompanied by the orally spoken 
word. The procedure is very simple and most 
important of all it assures the parent that the 
child is seeing a complete sentence pattern 
of the English language as it is spoken. This 
is essential to his mastery of language, the 
substance of his future education. 

Finger-Spelling Is Not Sign Language 
Parents should understand that finger-spell- 
ing, or the manual alphabet as it is sometimes 
called, is in no way related to the language of 
signs commonly used by the deaf. Finger- 
spelling is only another form or medium of 
English expression. It perhaps might be com- 
pared with writing on a blackboard or better, 
writing in the air. It is actually much more 
convenient than either writing on a blackboard 
or in the air. One might say that it is 
“handier" in every sense of the word. 

The twenty-six letters of the English al- 
phabet are represented by twenty-six different 
positions of the fingers on one hand. This 
simple alphabet may be mastered in thirty 
minutes or even less time by a father and 
mother or a brother and sister. With a little 
practice they may finger-spell words and 
whole sentences quickly and clearly. 

When finger-spelling and speaking orally at 
the same time, the hand should be held in 
front of the body at chest level in order that 
the hand may be clearly in the child’s view. 
The child should be encouraged to watch the 
lips and to allow his peripheral vision to take 
in the movements of the fingers which are 
spelling out and supplementing the words 
being orally spoken. One should finger-spell no 
more rapidly than he is able to spell clearly. 
Rapidity in finger-spelling, of course, comes 
with a bit of practice. 

Encouraging the Child to Use English 
The young deaf child should be encouraged 
and obliged to respond in English. If he is 
unable to express his idea in speech, he should 
be urged to express it in finger-spelling. If, 
however, he is unable to express his idea either 
in speech or finger-spelling, he should be en- 
couraged to act out his thought in pantomime, 
to use signs, or, to draw a picture of what he 
has in mind. When the parent finally under- 
stands the child, the child’s thought should 
be returned to him immediately in English, 
both spoken and finger-spelled. 

The child should be urged in the spirit of a 
game to build his vocabulary. He should be 
moderately praised for his active use of Eng- 
lish. Similarly he should be encouraged to read 


at his particular interest level and such ac- 
tivity should be rewarded from time to time. 
The parent may with profit to the child ques- 
tion him in finger-spelling about his reading 
and his other activities of interest In this way 
every member of the family may assist in the 
deaf child’s education and at the same time 
help to draw him more closely into the family 
circle of activities by keeping him informed 
on everything of consequence. 

An Objection Answered 
Many fathers and mothers may have objec- 
tion to the use of finger-spelling on the 
grounds that such usage might interfere with 
the deaf child's progress in speech. On this 
point Dr. Bell indicated the following thinking: 

Spoken language I would have used by 
pupil from the commencement of his edu- 
cation to the end of it; but spoken lan- 
guage I would not have as a means of ' 
communication with the pupil in the earl- 
iest stages of education, because it is not 
clear to the eye, and requires a knowledge 
of language to unravel the ambiguities. In 
that case I would have the teacher use 
written language, and I do not think that 
the manual language (finger-spelling) 
differs from written language excepting 
in this, that it is better and more ex- 
peditious. 3 

Dr. Bell further clarified his reason for 
supporting the use of finger-spelling or “man- 
ual language” as he occasionally called it, as 
follows: 

My only advocacy of the use of the 
manual alphabet is based upon its rapid- 
ity, and instead of its interfering with 
oral methods, it is necessary that the 
pupil should be largely taught by the 
written form in the earlier stages. I mean 
that with the congenitally deaf reliance 
should be had upon writing as the means 
of communication in the earlier stages 
until the pupil has become familiar with 
the language. 4 

Language Opportunity Mean* 

Language Growth 

Thus it is with confidence born of long 
experience that fathers and mothers are urged 
to learn the simple art of finger-spelling com- 
bined with the spoken word. Through this 
easy way of communicating ideas, the edu- 
cation of little deaf children need not stop in 
June nor at Christmas holidays, but it may 
continue through an entire vacation. Children 



need not suffer the loss of language opportun- 
ity, but instead may bring to life through 
finger-spelling a thousand new and fascinating 
experiences, each one a little lesson in English 
vocabulary and usage. The deaf child can 
master English, but everyone must help him, 


especially his Daddy and Mama. 


1 Mabel Gardiner Bell, “The Subtile Art of Speech-Reading.' 

Volta Review, March 1917, p. 112 . 

2 Fred De Land, “An Ever-Continuing Memorial, Volta K« 
view, January 1923, p. 38 


3 Ibid., p. 37 

4 Ibid., p. 38 

Reprinted from The New Mexico Progress 


Centennial of the California School 
for the Deaf in Berkeley 

This year, 1960, the California School for the 
Deaf in Berkeley celebrates its One Hundredth 
Anniversary. 

A public program on the afternoon of Sun- 
day, May 1, will bring to a climax the com- 
memoration of this Centennial Year. For that 
occasion, Governor Edmund G. Brown; Dr. 
Roy -E. Simpson, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Dr. Francis W. Doyle, Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Public Instruction; as 
well as members of the state legislature and 
numerous other state officials and persons of 
prominence in public office and civic leader- 
ship; prominent educators; and also noted 
members of the alumni of the school; have 
been invited to participate. The program will, 
in addition, outline the steps in the developing 
history of the school as a constructive function 
of state interest in education of the deaf. 
Panoramic and graphic displays by the staff 
and present pupils will present the background 
phases which have served as the foundation 
for the present status of the school. Two staff 
members, Mrs. Catherine Ramger and Mrs. 
Caroline Burnes, have in preparation a histo- 
ry of the school for publication in book form. 
The stress given to the achievements of the 
past ten decades will, however, suggest that 
those same foundations have been laid to as- 
sure a continuing and effective school service 
for deaf children of the state. 

The program will have as its chairman the 
superintendent of the school, Dr. Elwood A. 
Stevenson, who with this year will round out 
thirty-two years of progressive leadership in 
that position. In a sense, the commemoration 
will be recognition of his labors in bringing 
the school to its present reknown as one of 
the world’s outstanding centers of its kind. 

The exquisite setting of campus and plant 
with its beautifully structured buildings; the 


staff of instructors every member of whom 
is especially trained for his or her special 
duties; a splendid vocational department with 
the school motive as its main objective; a resi- 
dence hall arrangement which stresses the fact 
that it, too, is an integral part of the educative 
process; a highly ordered system of school- 
room supervision by which skilled supervising 
teachers coordinate the work of the individual 
classroom with the larger departmental or- 
ganization; a finely integrated and flexible 
course of study that serves as a total guide 
and simultaneously meets the needs of the 
individual child; a constructive, purposeful 
program of physical education; a system of 
guidance and counseling in the care of expert 
but sympathetic deans and counselors — all 
knit together into an efficiently functioning 
organization which utilizes the best skills of 
mind and personality in pupils, instructors and 
administrative personnel. All of this is an at- 
tainment well worth presenting for comme- 
moration. 

The California News 

Teachers to Conduct Tour 

Bob Lennan, a CSDR P.E. teacher, and 
Howard Rahmlow, the supervising teacher of 
the Vocational Department, report that plans 
for the second annual tour of the western 
states are in the final stages. This year’s 
itinerary will include Hoover Dam, Bryce and 
Zion National Parks, Timpanogos Cave Na- 
tional Monument, Grand Teton and Yellow- 
stone National Parks, the Pendleton Woolen 
Mills, a plywood mill, the Columbia River and 
other points of interest. 

Because of the success of last year’s trip 
and the interest shown by the boys and their 
parents, this year’s trip will be extended to 
three weeks. The group will be limited to 15 
boys from Intermediate and Upper Schools. 

1600 Visitors Attend Open House 

On February 22, approximately 1600 vis- 
itors were guests at CSDR’s second Open 
House, the first of which was held in 1956. 
All buildings on the campus were open for 
public inspection and visitors observed actual 
classroom situations in all the school depart- 
ments. 

Of particular interest to the visitors was 
the school’s newly completed gym which is 
the final building constructed in the original 
planning of the school. 
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David McGarry Felix Kowalewski 

Miss Page Stratton 
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Our " Wide, Wide World” 

Below is printed a general outline of 
the Social Studies program at CSDR. 
These introductory remarks were given 
by Mrs. Donaldina Tennis, Supervising 
Teacher of the Elementary School, at a 
recent PTCA meeting which was devot- 
ed to Social Studies displays and demon- 
strations arranged by the teachers of 
CSDR. 

In Lower School Social Studies is not taught 
as such. However, the foundation is laid for 
Social Studies by the presentation of the con- 
cepts of the basic principles of social living as 
they evolve from the little child's life in his 
classroom and from the vital experiences in 
which he participates for the purpose of lan- 
guage development. 

In Elementary School Social Studies is 
taught as a definite subject, and : the use of 
Social Studies text books is begun. Social 
Studies in Elementary School deals with the 
home, school, and neighborhood. 

In the Intermediate and Upper Schools 
Social Studies is a definite subject with the 
use, of course, of Social Studies textbooks, 

The Intermediate pupil’s thinking is broad- 
ened when he begins to study the State of 
California and then on into a study of his 
country, and then its neighbor to the north — 
Canada, and its neighbor to the south— 
Mexico. 

In Upper School the student’s view is 
broadened further when he considers the 
WORLD and the interrelationship between 
nations. 

So you see, we take the child from his own 
small classroom world to a point where he 
recognizes his own responsibility to his coun- 
try and his country’s responsibility among the 
other nations, 


Understanding Our World Through 
Social Studies 

The sole of social studies in the curriculum 
is an exceedingly complex one. Social studies 
covers the most simple human relationship 
such as the family and community, through 
the complexities of such world Wide questions 
as population control, farm surplus, integra- 
tion and control of nuclear weapons. The 
social studies area, at one time, or another, 
crosses almost every subject matter line from 
science and math to art and literature. Philos- 
ophy, religion and politics are to be found 
throughout the study of history in every age 
and in every country. 

It becomes increasingly difficult for the 
students to explore all of the areas of social 
studies completely. In our curriculum in Up- 
per School we have attempted to cover the 
basic subjects of state history and geography, 
United States geography, world geography, 
ancient and world history, American history 
and civics. Those who plan to continue their 
education in college are expected to do more 
comprehensive work, such as outside reading 
and additional inference work. 

History has no end and the very beginnings 
are being pushed further and further into the 
past as new archeological finds are made and 
interpreted. History is being made at an ever 
increasing rate, while countries and govern- 
ments are being formed and reformed in a 
kaleidoscopic manner. 

The ultimate objectives of the social studies 
program is to develop proper human relation- 
ships, achieve self-realization and to prepare 
the students to assume civic responsibility. 
To achieve these ends, our school has prov- 
ided the tools and equipment that are needed 
in the classroom. Maps, charts, globes, text- 
books, reference books and materials of all 
kinds are readily available to the classes. The 
ultimate achievement of each pupil then rests 
on himself and his teacher. The methods and 
procedures vary from class to class and from 
teacher to teacher and may take the form of 
projects, discussions, questions and answers 
and lectures. In order to stimulate interest 
and the desire to learn there must be a con- 
stant interchange of ideas and information 
among the pupils themselves and their teach- 
ers. 

Current events work is very well suited to 
the exchange of ideas and the discussion of 
new information, We are fortunate in having 
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for all of our classes current events materials 
written on their reading level which contain 
interesting and informative material on a 
wide variety of subjects. It may well be that 
the current events area is potentially the 
most useful for the deaf child because, his in- 
terests having once been developed, he should 
retain this interest in later life. As a deaf 
adult and a good, useful citizen our deaf stu- 
dents should keep informed by reading the 
daily newspapers and magazines of a current 
events nature. If the school is able to develop 
the first feeble spark of learning into the 
bright flame of interest the deaf adult should 
be able to keep the flame alive with continued 
study and intellectual growth and awareness. 

Warren Fauth 

Teacher, Upper School 

The Senior Palms section of this issue 
includes a general survey of the Social Stud- 
ies program as followed by our Upper School 
curriculum. 


Alumni News 

News from Gallaudet 

Kathy Stirling likes her college life more 
each day. She is nov/ a member of the YWCA 
and the W.A.A. 

Jack Salisbury has just joined the prepara- 
tory wrestling team. He is getting along fine 
with his lessons. 

Anne Wallis was so glad to see the snow. 
She joined her classmates in the snow fight 
and had a wonderful time. Now she is look- 
ing forward to spring. 

Karen Roach has been visiting many inter- 
esting places in Washington, D.C. She says 
the Lincoln Memorial impressed her the most. 

Jonie Macfadden works part time in the 
Gallaudet library and enjoys working there. 
She received her engagement ring some time 
ago. 

Lillian Quartermus is a member of the 
women’s track team. She is a pledge for the 
Delta Epsilon Sorority and is trying hard to 
make good grades so that she can become a 
member. 

In an intramural football game between 
the Eastern and Western Preps, Jack Salis- 
bury led the west to victory with a last min- 
ute touchdown. Peter Hernandez of Arizona 
ran the ball over for the point after touch- 
down.. 



The Book Shelf 


Robert E. Lee 

Robert E. Lee was born in the middle of 
winter in 1807 at Stratford, Virginia. At that 
time, there were seventeen states in the 
Union; Robert Fulton’s steamboat was 
the first ship up the Hudson River; a year 
later John Jacob Astor organized the Amer- 
ican Fur Company in 1808. 

When he was seventeen, he decided to go 
to the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, New York. There he could learn 
to be an officer in the army. He wanted 
to become a great soldier like his father. He 
entered West Point at the age of eighteen. 
In the four years he was there he finished his 
course with not a single demerit. He was a 
good honor student and was asked what 
branch of the army he wanted to enter. He 
chose the Corps of Engineer. In 1829, Lieuten- 
ant Robert 'E. Lee, as he was called after his 
graduation, went aboard a Hudson River 
steamboat for a two month vacation. 

In 1847, the United States government had 
declared war on Mexico. Robert Lee, a Cap- 
tain now, was going to Mexico. Most of Cap- 
tain Lee’s duties were really dangerous. He 
fought with the chief commander, General 
Wingield Scott, during the campaign for Mex- 
ico City. Lee helped to plan positions for the 
army’s path of advance from Vera Cruz. Mon- 
ths later the war was won. It had been a very 
hard war. Captain Lee got many honors, but 
he was happiest when he reached home. A 
few years later he was made superintendent 
of the military academy at West Point. 

In 1860, Abraham Lincoln was elected 
President. In the war between the North and 
the South, General Lee was on the southern 
side, but he had fewer men and fewer supplies 
than the North. The soldiers came from the 
long, hard battle worn and exhausted. Many 
men never came back at all. General Lee 
grieved for them. He had prevented the Union 
armies from conquering the South, but he 
was not winning the war. He had not won 
independence for the South. But many people 
from the South still respect him. 

Judy Peters 
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Lower School News 


Lower School Circus 

Lower School had its annual rhythm program March 18. The program had a 
circus theme, with all of the Lower School children participating. This program was 
held in the Social Sail at 2:00 p.m. Parents of the Lower School children were 
invited to attend. 


Tumblers 
Donnie Caldwell 
Ronnie Lurwick 
Gerry Winebeinner 
Janet Harbert 
Janice Sickenger 
Cathy Ortega 
Jimme Baer 
Michael Elkins 
Bruce Fry 
Wind Up Toy Act 
Gayle Bena 
Chris Hagan 
Paul Helton 
Sarah Marentz 
Sarah Marentez 
Debra Butterfield 
Mark Sultan 
Linda Lamoreaux 
Elephants 
Mark Austin 
Richard Sanchez 
Debra Cordes 
Barbara Gunter 
Lafe Baker 
Angelo Romeo 
Elephant Trainer 
Dickie Breiner 
Ballerinas 
Ann Cronk 
Wanda Witczak 
Judy Blair 
Barbara Torres 
Cynthia Hunsueker 
Rose Mary Ortiz 
Hedy Udkovich 
Stong Man 
Richard Garbacz 


Horses 

Steven Summers 
Ricky Todd 
Verne Carlton 
Ellen Shinall 
Kathy Primm 
Carol Vickroy 
Lions 

Malinda Williams 
Diana Mesa 
Bobby Bedford 
Lorin Melander 
Dick Stumbo 
Iram Gonzales 
Lance York 
Tall Man 
Gregory Coursey 
Majorettes 
Hazel Mosley 
Debbie Mathews 
Tattooed Man 
Isaac Abenchuchan 
Bare Back Riders 
Lorraine Gonzales 
Shirley Adame 
Lion Tamer 
Mike Buttedfield 
Balloon Man 
Diane Elkisn 
Ring Master 
Dicky Glasgow 
Bears 

Timmie Bell 
Kathie Graven 
Tom Hawkins 
Dianne Ward 
Ronnie Bryan 
Frankie Lala 


Wayne Witczak 
Joan Popovich 
Monkeys 
Richard Barron 
Gregory Danielson 
Chris Groves 
Todd Brown 
Bruce Brewster 

Organ Grinder 
Ray Butler 
Indians 

Nancy Thomason 
Charlotte Corona 
Carole Solley 
Eddie Chavez 
Kenny Boyd 
Tommy Burger 
Lynn Struble 
Ralph Sanchez 
Monkie Trainer 
Patricia Moore 
Dogs 

Rudy Anderson 
Joanne Metier 
Pat Carton 
Don Cogswell 
Eddie Dudley 
Scott Karsh 
Bruce Gould 
Dog Trainer 
Michael Miller 
Clowns 

Tommy Bledsoe 
Brant Watt 
David Howell 
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This bulletin board in the rhythm room was planned and constructed* by the . teachers . 
and their classes in Lower Sghogl to .stimulate interest in the. circus, program.. 



Artie EyrfcK 
Sharon Ingenthron 
Shelly Benson 
Gloria Estrada 
Debbie' Brown 
Linda Lessley 
Mike Barber 
Janice. Hallmark: 


Band 

Kathy Kutseher, 
* Leader 
Billy Clary 
Ricky Myhre 
Kenny Watson 
Alana Nunn ’ 
Cindy Roberts” 
Larry Kaviier*-" 


JerryMcGaugh 
Steveh Turner 
Jeanne Buller 
Carol Tufts 
Beverly Goldsberry 
Rebecca Cahhal 
Barbara Carr 
Johnny Wilson 
Patty J3urreJI; 


Miss Keim’s Class 
The Pet Farm 

We went to a pet farm. We saw a lot of‘ 
pets. A man gave us a book about pets. 

Gee! We had a good, time. 
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The Junior Palms 


i Advisor 
Reporter ...................... 


....Harold Ratal 
Class 0 


What activities are included in the 
language program in Intermediate 
School? 

Basic Principles 

When I first read the words “passive 
voice" ! didn’t understand them. The 
passive voice was one of the basic prin- 
ciples for me to learn this year. We 
learn many basic principles about sen- 
tense patterns in our language class. 

At the beginning of a lesson, our 
teacher demonstrates a new principle 
•with sentences and explains how and 
why the principle is used. We make 
rules about the principle. My teacher in- 
sists that we memorize the rules. Then 
we try writing sentences with the new 
principle which we have learned. After 
giving our sentence examples, we must 
explain why we used the principled Last 




of all we do an exercise which is like a 
test. . : i..; 

Basic principles are important becausfe 
they helped us to write, talk and read 
correctly. They will help us to have - 
much better language for the future. d 

l Billy Wales 
The Fitzgerald Key t 

Miss Edith Fitzgerald was a deaf woiml 
an who invented the Key so deaf stul 
dents could reduce their confusion hi d 
. language.. / " ,/.• 

The Key has -six. cduinn8.d/'then|d;«ag| 
question words and symbols in the coll 
umn; for example, column ^ four is ford? 
where words, phrases and clauses. The « 
symbol for the verb is two parallel lines ? 
Each column has a different color at our 
school; for example, column two is red. 

Gordon Johnson 
Visual Aids 

We have many charts in Jnir language 
classrooms. Some of the charts are about 
verbs, adjectives and pronouns. 1 
help us to see language principles. 



MrHarold Ratal, a language teacher in the Intermediate School, in shown working 
w th Billy Wales, Gordon Johnson and Eddie Roir The togoS Soil 

being developed is that of a question form? ^ ^ 




Some of the teachers use an opaque 
projector in their language classes. They 
use it to show language rules, to correct 
exercises, to give directions and to show 
pictures used for writing stories. 

Laura Van der Laan 

Letters, Post Cards and Stories 

Each month we write a letter and a 
post card to our parents, to some other 
relatives or to some friends. We usually 
write two pages for our letter and on 
every other line so that the teachers can 
correct the wrong sentences easily and 
clearly. My teacher gives us a grade for 
each letter. When it is completed cor- 
rectly, we write the final draft for mail- 
ing. 

We write a post card every month, too. 
We write on paper the size of a post 
card. It is checked. Then we write on a 
real post card and it is mailed. 

We write stories about Thanksgiving, 
summer vacation, Christmas and spring 
vacation. We write about sport events, 
trips and picture stories. 

Each fall we write a story about a 
picture. The next year we write a story 
about the same picture again. Then 
the teacher shows us our first story. We 
find out how much we have improved. 
It is interesting to compare them. 

We glue our stories in scrapbooks 
which we take home in June. The first 
copies of our letters and post cards are 
mounted in them, too. They make good 
souvenirs. Bob Skedsmo 

Invitations 

The boys and girls write invitations 
for the parties at our school. We learn 
to tell important facts in an invitation. 
We always tell the date, time, and place. 

Last fall we made invitations for a 
“platter” party. We made them like rec- 
ords. First we cut out small black paper 
records. Then we cut out red record 
labels and pasted them on these records 
We cut out white paper records. Two 


students typed the information on them. 
We stapled each white record between 
two black records. That completed each 
invitation. Then we delivered the invita- 
tions to the staff. Torrie Bailey 

The California Palms 

The name of our school paper is the 
California Palms. It is published five 
times a year. 

The students in Intermediate School 
write the material for the Junior Palms. 
It is our special part of the school paper. 

The language teachers give advice 
about the material. They correct our 
mistakes. 

The students usually write about their 
classes, interesting news, their vacations, 
stories, assembly programs and parties. 
Sometimes we write about one of our 
subjects. 

When the material is completed, it is 
sent to the editorial staff and then to the 
print shop. Susie Cameron 

Homework 

We have language homework on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday in the 
Intermediate Department of our school. 
We do our homework in the evening 
in the dormitory. We use an exercise 
book, do teacher-made exercises and 
write paragraphs. 

Our exercise book is called “The New 
Continental Practice Exercises in Eng- 
lish.” The authors are G. A. Eichler and 
Emma M. Snyder. We have done teach- 
er-made exercises about comparing ad- 
jectives, reflexive pronouns, nouns, re- 
porting commands and requests, the pas- 
sive voice, the Key symbols and relative 
pronouns. We have written paragraphs 
about our vacations, people and comic 
strips. 

When we finish our work, we bring 
the books, exercises, or paragraphs to 
our teacher. We check our work togeth- 
er or our teacher checks them with each 
of us. 

(Continued on Poge 11) 
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Elementary School News 


Mrs. Hritz’s Class 

A PROGRAM 

On February 5 Elementary School 
gave a program in the Social Hall at 
three o’clock; All the Intermediate and 
Upper School students came to see the 
program. The teachers and many par- 
ents came, too. The name of the pro- 
gram was “Time Rolls On.” ? 

In the first scene some boys sang 
“Over There.” In the second scene some 
girls danced the Charleston. The third 
scene was about the Salvation Army, 
some rich people and some poor people. 
The fourth scene was about Iwo Jima. 
The sixth scene was about Elvis Presley. 
The last scene was about a rocket and 
some spacemen. 

Janet Smith and Alcea Bradley danced 
the Charleston and were fans in the 
Elvis Presley scene. Judy Baucom was a 
rich woman. Gregg Wilson was a rich 
man. Sandra Russell was a rich girl. 
Karen DuQuin was an Elvis Presley fan 
and she danced. Nancy Wilson was a 
woman in the Air Force. John Smith, 
Gary Stingley and Robert Young were 
spacemen. Gregg Wilson changed the 
scene titles. 

Miss Renna’s Class 

Howard Sultan can’t wait until the 
baseball season begins. He will go to see 
the Los Angeles Dodgers. 

Karen Kleiman is very proud of her 
brother, Jan. He just graduated from a 
junior high school in Los Angeles. 

Patsy Carlsen got a horse for Christ- 
mas. The horse’s name is Spitfire. She 
is tan and white. Patsy rides the horse 
every weekend. 

Diana Goldsberry went to a very nice 
wedding a few weeks ago. Her father 


was the best man and Bevie, her sister, 
was the flower girl. They all had a good 
time. 

Gregory Decker went to El Segundo to 
be in a swim meet. He will go to Whit- 
tier in March to be in another one. We 

all hope he will win. 

Margaret Rose will go to the Indio 
Fair with Nancy Sanders and Jean Sim- 
erson and her parents. The girls are 
very excited about their trip. 

Harvey Bradley and Jack Lamberton 
had a wonderful time last weekend. 
They went to Joshua Tree with the other 
Boy Scouts. They cooked their own food 
and went on hikes. 

Alice Sargent is very happy that she 
learned to do the Charleston. When she 
goes home, she will show her parents 
how she danced in the elementary school 
program. 

Monica Lane’s family moved into a 
new house. It has a fish pond and a 
swimming pool. All the Lanes are very 
excited about their new home. 

Mrs. Cook’s Class 

The White family in our Social Studies 
book will move to a new house. Then 
they will live in a new neighborhood. 
They want to live in a nice neighbor- 
hood. 

Our class will go on a trip next Mon- 
day. We will ride in Mr. Cook’s station 
wagon. Maybe he will drive it and come 
back to our room. We will see a new 
house. Mrs. Cook’s husband built the 
house. It has three bedrooms, a play- 
room and a big yard. The White family 
wanted these things in their new house. 
We think we will like the new house. 

We’ll look at the neighborhood, too. 
We will look for some buildings. We’ll 
see a new apartment house. Maybe we 
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will see a school, a church, a grocery 
store or a restaurant. 

The following will go: Genaro Gon- 
zales, Pamela Jordan, Sharon Bryan, 
Henry Cogswell, Henry DeSalle, Ray- 
mond Dotson, Tony Ruiz, Fred Francis 
and Jerry Marquez. 

Intermediate News 

Continued from page 9 

When we don’t have a special home- 
work assignment, we study principles 
that we have done before. 

I think most of us enjoy homework in 
language very much. I do because lan- 
guage is my favorite subject. 

Linda Cummings 

Practice Exercises 

We do practice exercises on special 
occasions, but the students and I mostly 
do them in our spare time. For example: 
if we finish our work such as writing 
letters and post cards and we have a lit- 
tle time left, we know that we should 
work on practice exercises so we can ixn- 
prove our language more quickly with- 
out wasting valuable time in our class- 
room. 

Exercises and answer sheets for the 
exercises are taken out of special lan- 
guage workbooks, then they are separ- 
ately pasted on pieces of very thin card- 
board and set aside to dry. When they 
are dry, they are labeled and placed sep- 
arately in an exercise and answer file. 

When we begin them, we start on 
number one and work our way to the 
top. First we read the directions for the 
exercise and when we are sure we under- 
stand them, we begin to work. Some of 
the exercises are about verbs, nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives, prepositions, con- 
junctions and adverbs. When we finish, 
we put back the exercise sheet and take 
the answer sheet with the same number 
as the exercise sheet and correct our 


exercise. We record the results; for ex- 
ample, if we get two wrong, we put a 
line down to the second box on our score 
graph which each of us has in our note- 
book. 

The students are starting to grow 
more and more interested in the exer- 
cises because they are improving their 
language more , quickly., ... 

• Eddie Rogers 

Intermediate School Party 

February 27 was the date of the “Feb-, 
ruary Frolic” party which used Valen- 
tine’s Day and Washington’s and Lin- 
coln’s birthdays as the. theme. 

Last year’s King of Hearts, Chris Wal- 
ters, crowned Frank Scolaro as the 1960 
King of Hearts, and Francine Lauer 
crowned Mary Ellen Grandfield as the 
1960 Queen of Hearts. Other members 
of the court were:. Josette Olivas, Paula 
Courtright, Linda Cummings, Sue Cam- 
eron, Gordon Johnson, Earl Hafer and 
Billy Wales. Dick Ramborger was sick 
and Greg Brown took his place in the 
court. 

Each girl in the court had a red and 
white wrist corsage: each boy had a 
white carnation boutonniere. 

THE POETRY CORNER 
Slowpoke 

I do not like you to make a joke, 

And always call me an old slowpoke, 

I try to make my fingers write fast, 

But I always seem to finish last, 

I do not like to be so slow, 

What can I do? I do not know. 

Sue Cameron 

A Bad Temper 

A few years ago when I was mad, 

My face got red and I was bad, 

But now they say I have improved, 

It can be done — it was proved! 

Laura Van Der Laan 
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The Senior Palms 


Faculty Advisors: Dorothy Smallwood 

Warren Fauth 

Reporters: Social Studies 

Classes 

Random Notes 

How proud we all are of our new gym- 
nasium, and then, too, to win the first 
game played there! 

Hats off to Don Winant and Sonia 
Kracer crowned king and queen on the 
eve we dedicated our gym, 

We Were happy to get our new bus 
before our volleyball and basketball 
players went up to Berkeley. Was it 
comfortable, kids? It must have been 
since many of you took naps on the trip. 

David Perkins was a hero to the In- 
termediate School students one recess, 
when he picked up and threw away a 
mouse which was scaring them. Un- 
fortunately he was bitten on the finger 
and needed some medication. 

Wasn’t that an exciting game when B 
Team played Big Bear and beat them by 
two points with 29 seconds to play! 

Have you noticed how slim Jill San- 
dusky is? With determination she went 
on a diet and lost eight pounds in two 
weeks. 

Re Open House 

How smoothly things went during 
Open House With about 2000 visitors on 
the campus! But little things do happen, 
don’t they? 

Donna Carpenter was so nervous she 
could hardly write on the slate. As a re- 
sult no one could recognize her hand- 
writing. 

Two of Mr. Menson’s classes dissected 
calves’ eyes in the laboratory. Was that 
to keep the visitors away? 

There was some slapping and waving 


of arms when the gnats got into the class 
rooms. Hope these weren’t mistaken for 
signs. 

What We Study in Social Studies 

We study about many things in social 
studies. Geography was the first subject 
we studied. Geography is the study of 
countries, places and people. We learn 
about rivers, seas, lakes, oceans and 
other bodies of water of the world. We 
study about the people of the world, 
how they look, work, the food they eat 
and the clothes they wear. We learn 
from geography how the earth was 
made. We study how people learned to 
farm, grow crops of cotton, corn, pota- 
toes and grain. We learn how vegetables 
grow and how they are picked. Many 
vegetables are canned by machines in 
factories. We learn how clothes are 
made in factories, too. The United States 
trades some of these products to foreign 
countries in exchange for the things we 
need. We can travel around the world 
and learn how the people speak various 
languages in different countries 

We study about many things in his- 
tory. History is the study of a civilized 
people living in a certain age. The He- 
brews wrote the first history. They 
wrote about the God which they wor- 
shipped and how the people became 
civilized. Greece is often called the “Fa- 
ther of History” because of the Greek 
love of inquiry. We learn what people 
who became famous said and wrote. 
We learn about famous persons of the 
past. We learn about persons such as 
Thomas Edison, James Watt and other 
famous inventors who invented the 
electric light, steam engine and other 
things. We enjoy learning history very 
much. 
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We also study civics. Civics is the stu- 
dy of government. In civics we learn 
how our ideas of government came to 
us from Greece, Rome and England. We 
learn how the American people used 
these ideas to develop a new kind of 
government, a democracy. We hope to 
learn to understand how our govern- 
ment works for us and how we must 
work to support our government. 

We read current events because we 
want to know what is happening in the 
countries of the world. We see that dif- 
ferent countries have different kinds of 
government. We want to know what the 
newspapers say about news from foreign 
countries. We get many kinds of stories 
in our newspaper because they are free 
to print their own ideas. 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

The Earliest Civilization 

One of the first civilizations started 
along the Nile River in Egypt. At first 
there were two kingdoms, Upper Egypt 
and Lower Egypt whicr were later 
united under a pharaoh or king named 
Menes. 

The Egyptian people had to find a 
way to raise the water from the Nile 
River up to the higher fields. They in- 
vented the shadoof, which was a simple 
machine used for irrigation. Egypt 
abonded in clay suitable for potery. 
The clay was also used for adobe bricks. 
The art of making glass was first learned 
by the Egyptians. They made glass by 
melting sand. A cloth called linen was 
made from the fiber of the flax plant. 
This cloth was used to wrap the dead 
bodies of the nobles. These wrapped 
bodies are called mummies. 

Paper was made from reeds called 
papyrus. The Egyptians invented a pic- 
ture writing called hieroglyphics. 

The Egyptians used a kind of book 
made from a long sheet of papyrus 


rolls on a stick; these were called scrolls. 
A person who did the writing was called 
a scribe. 

It is interesting to study about the 
people of long ago. Our class is planning 
a field trip to the museum in Riverside 
to see a real mummy and some Egyptian 
writing. 

Chris Walters 

World History 

In world history we learned about the 
changes in living, religion and govern- 
ment of the people of Europe from the 
time of the cave men until the present 
time. 

From the cave people we got our 
earliest tools, weapons and beginnings 
of civilization. The early civilizations that 
we learned about were Egypt, Babylon, 
Assyria, Phoenicia, Palestine and Persia. 

We learned that we owe many of our 
ideas of government, beauty, the arts, 
and philosophy to the Greeks. We 
learned about the differences between 
Athens and Sparta and how Alexander 
conquered the ancient world. Some of 
the people we talked about were Hippo- 
crates, Pericles, Plato, Aristotle, Phidias 
and Euclid. 

The Romans were interesting and we 
traced the growth of Rome from the 
time of Romulus through the days of the 
Republic. After the death of Julius Cae- 
sar, Rome became an empire. We did 
not discuss all the emperors but we 
learned something about Augustus, 
Nero, Constantine and Justinian. 

Another interesting subject was the 
three great religions of the middle east. 
We compared some of the ideas of the 
Hebrew, Christian and Moslem religions. 
Most of the things we learned about 
Islam or the religion of Mohammed 
were all new to us. 

The knight, castles and battles of the 
middle ages were exciting and from 
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this period of history we learned how 
countries and governments were es- 
tablished. The big changes called the 
Reformation, the Renaissance and later 
the Industrial Revolution brought us up 
to more modern times. 

Prom England we learned where 
many of our ideas of government such 
as representatives, trial by jury, the 
rights of the common people and politi- 
cal parties came from. 

Now we are. up to World War I, 
World War II and the United Nations. 
When we finish this part of our book 
we are going to have an exam over all 
of the history we have learned this year. 

Class J 

AMERICAN HISTORY 

“Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death” 

In 1775, the Second Continental Con- 
gress decided that the colonies must 
be independent or free from England. 

Congress appointed a committee of 
five men to work on a document for the 
thirteen colonies giving the reasons why 
the colonies should have their freedom. 
This document is called the Declaration 
of Independence. Thomas Jefferson, 
chairman of the group, planned and 
wrote the document. John Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Roger Sherman and 
Robert Livingston helped him. 

On July 4, 1776, the Declaration of 
Independence was accepted by Congress 
and the Liberty Bell rang out the news 
that a new nation was born. 

“We the People of the United States” 

After the Revolutionary War the states 
began to quarrel among themselves. 
They were really 13 separate little na- 
tions instead of one strong country. 
Something had to be done. 

In 1787 representatives met in Phil- 
adelphia at Independence Hall to work 


out a set of laws which would unite the 
13 states into a united nation. This was 
the Constitutional Convention. , 

173 years ago these wise men planned 
our constitution which is the foundation 
of our government today. 

The first ten amendments are the 
Bill of Rights which assure us of oUr 
freedoms. Other amendments or changes 
have been added to the constitution 
when needed. This helps keep it up to 
date. 

“Go West Young Man and 
Grow Up With the Country” 

With the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence on July 4, 1776, the thir- 
teen colonies became the United States 

By 1789, after the Revolutionary War, 
the United States extended from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River. 
Thomas Jefferson sent Robert Living- 
ston to France to buy New Orleans but 
Napoleon offered to sell all of Louisiana 
to the United States for $15,000,000. By 
1803 the United States reached as far as 
the Rocky Mountains. 

We bought Florida from Spain in 
1819. 

The Republic of Texas joined the Un- 
ion in 1845. 

Both the United States and England 
claimed the Oregon Territory. An agree- 
ment was reached about the northern 
boundary in 1846. 

Mexico did not like to lose Texas to • 
the United States so a war was fought 
between the United States and Mexico 
from 1846-1848. From the land the 
United States won have been made the 
states of California, Nevada, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Utah and part of Colorado. 

In 1853, with the Gadsen Purchase 
(a small part of Arizona) continental 
United States extended from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. 
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CIVICS 

The Executive Branch 

The Executive Branch is the branch 
of a government that carries out the 
laws. 

The President is the executive head 
of the United States. The President is 
responsible for the White House office, 
Bureau of the Budget, Council of Econo- 
mic Advisors, National Security Council 
and Office of Defense Mobilization. The 
President has so much to do that he 
chooses the heads of federal depart- 
ments to help him. The federal depart- 
ment heads constitute the President’s 
Cabinet. The ten different departments 
represented on the cabinet are State, 
Treasury, Post Office, Interior, Justice, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, Defense 
and Health, Education and Welfare. 

The President must be a natural-born 
citizen and must be at least thirty-five 
years of age. His salary is $100,000 a 
year, and he also gets $50,000 for travel- 
ing and entertainment expenses. The 
President holds office for the term of 
four years. 

Sharon F. Lewis 

The Legislative Branch 

The Legislative Branch of Congress is 
made up of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

Representatives are elected for two 
year terms. They must be at least twen- 
ty-five years of age and seven years a 
citizen of the United States. The House 
of Representatives is presided over by 
the speaker. 

The speaker has a lot of power be- 
cause he can choose the chairmen of 
special committees. 

The Senators must be at least thirty 
years old and nine years a citizen of the 
United States and are elected for six 
year terms— one third of the Senate is 
elected every two years. 


The Vice President of the United 
States is the president of the Senate. The 
Senate acts as the jury in an impeach- 
ment hearing. 

The Congress, both the Senate and 
House of Representatives, makes the 
laws. After a bill is discussed and passes 
one house, it is sent to the other house. 
After it passes both houses it is sent to 
the President for his signature. If he 
signs it, it becomes a law. If the Presi- 
dent vetoes a bill, Congress can still 
make it into a law by passing it by a 
two-thirds vote. 

The Judicial Branch 

At the head of the third branch of the 
United States government is the Su- 
preme Court. The judicial branch, also 
includes lower federal courts. These 
courts help to explain what our laws 
really mean, by holding trials and by 
making decisions about the laws. 

The judicial branch can decide if a 
law is constitutional. This means any 
law federal, state or local. The constitu- 
tion does not say that the judicial branch 
has this power but it has been used by 
the Supreme Court for more than a cen- 
tury. 

In our system of checks and balances 
the Supreme Court keeps the other two 
branches from getting too much power 
over the people. 

Class N 

TEACHING AIDS 
Filmstrips 

One of the ways we learn about his- 
tory is by looking at filmstrips. These 
help us to understand history better and 
to understand how history developed. 
They also show how people wrote long 
ago and what they did with their dead. 
The most interesting filmstrip was about 
animals of long ago before the cavemen. 
We also have seen pictures of current 
events, maps and persons in the news 
today. Francine Lauer 

Continued on Page 21 
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Vocational Palms 


Reporter..... Miss Joanne Meek 

~ A TOUR OF THE SHOPS 

Spotting and Pressing 

The spotting and pressing classes en- 
joyed a field trip to the Plaza cleaners, 
where they viewed actual dry cleaning 
of wool and silk. They noticed the qual- 
ity of the work and the speed of pro- 
duction. They were surprised that the 
plant was as clean as their own shop. 

Metal Shop 

The metal shop has been concentrat- 
ing on building new equipment for the 
shop including portable tool boards, 
machine bases, work benches and tables 
along with regular car repair work. The 
Ramborger boys have shown skill in 
sheet metal work and welding. 

Power Sewing 

Mrs. Schuman’s classes are busy doing 
production work on Girl Scout skirts, 
robes for the general hospital and other 
items for Community Hospital. Some of 
the girls are working on dresses and 
sports wear for the fashion show. Judy 
Huhn has been doing excellent work on 
the overlock machine, while Susan Court- 
ney has shown skill for the fine work 
in garment production. 

Arts and Crafts 

Arts and Crafts classes are doing 
leather work now. The boys and girls 
are making belts, coin purses, and bill- 
folds. 

General Shop 

The general shop has been doing some 
interesting jewelry work using copper 
and woods as base materials. Dale Ice is 
working on a combination of walnut and 
copper sculpter. Other class members 
are working on a variety of projects. 


Homemaking 

The girls are eagerly working to finish 
their dresses in time for an April 1st 
fashion show. This is the first pattern 
project for most of the girls. 

Printing 

Printing projects during the past 
month have included The Palms, a bro- 
chure for the open house and letterheads 
for school business. 

Electric Shop 

Mr. Zink’s classes are concentrating 
on electronic assembly work. 

Art 

The Upper School boys and girls in 
Commercial Art have been busy with 
their entries for the annual Latham 
Foundation poster contest, in which we 
have consistently won awards. They are 
also busy with some large size panels of 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, to 
be mounted on the walls in the small 
children’s area of the dining room. 

Indio Fair and Industrial 

Award Winners 

The projects or articles entered in the 
competition at the Indio Fair are listed 
by the shop in which each was com- 
pleted. 

Electrical Shop 

First place winners: Josef Lerman, 
Robert Potter, and Robert Nelson 

Second place winners: Barbara Hous- 
ton, Karl Herkelrath and Lrving Kinder 

Third place winner: Harriett Porter 

General Shop 

First place winners: Jim Hernandez 
and Sidney Kaufman 

Second place winner: Jim Hernandez 

Third place winner: Jim Miles 

Special award: Rene Gamache 

Continued on Page 17 
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CSDR entries which won awards in the annual Indio Date Festival are on display In 
the lobby of the Intermediate Upper School building. 


Indio Fair Winners 

Continued from Page 16 

Ceramics. 

First place: Ricky Rodriguez 
Second place: Robert Phillips 
Third place: Don Graham 
Mechanical Drawing 
First place winners: Tom Utley 
and Mark McCrory 

Arts and Crafts 

Second place: David Strange 
Third place: Ernesto Murillo 
Cabinet Shop 

First place: Bill Ramborger 


Industrial Award Winners 
Place Prize 

Electric 

Josef Lerman First Electric drill 

Robert Potter First Volt meter 
General Shop 

Rene Gamache Third Whetstone 
Mechanical Drawing 

Tom Utley Second Drawing board, 

T-square slide 
rule and a tri- 
angle 

Mark McCrory First Drawing instru- 
ment set 

Cabinet Making 

B. Ramborger Second Hand saw 
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Sports 

Previous “A” Track Records 

120 High Hurdles— 16.7 Salisbury, '57 
100 Dash— 10.4— Balzer, ’56 
440 Dash — 56.5— Romero, ’59 
880 Run— 2:23.4— Holgate, ’56 
180 Low Hurdles— 22.3— Romero, ? 57 
Mile Run— 5:10.5— Stillwell, ’59 
880 Relay— 1:39.2— Salisbury, Romero, Phil- 
lips, B. Ramborger 
Broad Jump— 19’ 2”— Barnes, ’57 
High Jump — 5'9%” — Salisbury, ’59 
Shot Put — 42'11 — Bassett, ’57 
Pole Vault — 9’3 — Scates, '56 

CSDR Track and Field 
Schedule 

March 20 — Rubidoux at 
CSDR, 3 p.m. 

March 24 — Banning and 
Twin Pines at Banning 
March 31— Aquinas at Aquinas, 3 p.m. 
April 19 — Boys Republic at CSDR, 3 p.m. 
April 23 — Arrowhead League Meet at Chino 
High 


The Senior Volley Ball Team 

Our trip to Berkeley was a wonderful and 
successful trip. 

We arrived around 7 :00 and had dinner 
right away and then were shown where we 
were to stay and got a chance to freshen up a 
bit. The Berkeley students had a Social for us 
after that. The next day we had a practice 
in their gym for a half hour, then we rested a 
bit. We played volleyball at 2:00. We won 2 
out of 3 games. The scores were 13-8, 9-7, 9-6. 
Annie Wilson made 10 points in the first game, 
Judy Peters made 7 points in the second game 
and Bobbi Hutcheson made 7 points in the 
last game. We won through the teamwork of 
all the girls. The members of the first team 
were Sonia Kracer, Capt., Judy Peters, Annie 
Wilson, Dorothy Hottinger, Bobbi Hutcheson 
and Etta Smith; the subs were: Pandy Thor- 
sell, Cathy Blood and Margaret Holcomb. After 
our games the boys played their games. Then 
we had dinner followed by a wonderful dance. 

Sonia Kracer, 
President of G.A.A. 
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Basketball in Review 



“A” Team 


The 

“A” team had a rather poor 

season 

with a 

league record of 3 wins and 9 

losses. 

Highlights of the season were the gym opener 

upset 

against Rim of the World and the 

A.S.D. 

game. 


CSDR 

OPP. 

53 

Twin Pines 

34 

25 

Aquinas 

58 

40 

Elsinore N. and M. 

41 

34 

Rim 

50 

39 

Notre Dame 

44 

35 

Boys' Republic 

36 

35 

CSDB 

50 

34 

Big Bear 

40 

53 

Arizona School for the Deaf 

34 

30 

Aquinas 

66 


“B” Team 


Bill Thornton and his “B” team have done 
themselves proud this year. Starting off by 
winning both the consolation and sports- 
manship trophies at the Big Bear Tourna- 
ment, they went on to post a season record of 
13 wins and 6 losses. Highlights of the sea- 
son were the Berkeley game and the upset 
over a strong Big Bear quintet. 


CSDR 


OPP. 

54 

Twin Pines 

19 

39 

Aquinas 

53 

61 

Elsinore N. and M. 

19 

33 

Rim 

41 

56 

Notre Dame 

39 

37 

Boys' Republic 

34 

28 

CSDB 

26 

25 

Big Bear 

23 

35 

Aquinas 

48 


Baseball Schedule 
1960 

April 26 — Rim of the 
World (Away) 

April 29 — Notre Dame 
(Away) 

May 6 — Boys Republic 
(Home) 

May 10 — Big Bear (Away) 

May 12 — Twin Pines (Home) 

May 17 — Aquinas 
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The Boy Scout Trip— Troop 218 

Last Saturday, February 15, 1960, the Boy 
Scouts and I went to the Indio Date Festival. 
We got some money from the office. Then we 
went to the kit- 
chen and got two 
boxes of food and 
one five gallon 
can of punch. We 
got the suburban 
and a st ait ion 
wagon. Mr. Col- 
son and Mr. Por- 
ter drove. It is 
75 miles from 
Riverside to In- 
dio. We got out 
of the cars. We 
went to the fair. I bought a white, blue, and 
black hat with my name on it. It cost $1.05. 

At noon I went to the car arid got my 
lunch and I ate it. I saw a helicopter nearby. 
People were taking rides for $3.00. I had 10 
cents left. I did not have enough money. 
Some men said, “dome and play a game.” I 
said “No.” They said, “Please.” I bought a 
cup of orange juice. Then we went back to 
the cars. We got in and Mr. Holter and Mr. 
Porter drove. We returned to Riverside. We 
arrived at school at 5:05, , 

John Smith 

Dramatic Club 

The flu epidemic really affected the Dra- 
matic Club in January. The regular meeting 
night was January 20. That night all of the 
officers except Bill Ramborger, treasurer, 
were sick. Bill conducted the meeting. The 
program was under the direction of Mr. 
Fauth who had planned a pantomime quiz. 

In February Miss Kubotsu directed the 
meeting. Two. skits were planned. Mark 
McCrory, Don Winant, Chris Hunter/ and 
Derry Keeshan presented a pantomime skit 
“In the Surgical Room.” It was quite interest- 
ing to see the team of doctors pull out a 
long, long nail from Derry’s head and a 
football from his abdomen. The blood-covered 
saw and knife really worried the girls./ 

Marilyn Lewis, Etta Smith, Sharon Lewis 
and Sonia Kracer presented . “A New Inven- 
tion.” Etta convinced Dr. Marilyn that 'she 


Time Events 

should try her invention and that it would 
cure almost everything. It did. It gave all 
aches and pains right back to Etta. 

After the skits were over the club members 
voted to select the skit which had shown 
the best acting. - The girls worn Each girl 
received a loving cup. 

G.R.C. 

We had our spring Sleep-Out February 17. 
With sleeping bags over our shoulders, we 
made quite a procession going to the big 
practice room in the old gym. 

The entertainment committee had many 
games, stunts and tricks planned for the 
evening. After these we played basketball and 
dodge ball. 

About midnight a few of the girls were 
tired and decided to go to sleep, but every 
time they would get to sleep someone would 
wake them up or they would get hit with a 
ball. Finally, when it was very, very late, the 
lights were turned off. We thought everyone 
had settled down but we were wrong. About 
that time flash bulbs began to go off. The 
girls had waited till Miss Gesue, Miss Thomas 
and Mrs. Tyndale were almost asleep and 
then surprised them by snapping pictures of 
them. One of the girls took movies so there 
should be some interesting pictures of the 
evening. 

Printing Club Visits Local Paper 

Members of the Type Lice Club toured the 
Riverside Press-Enterprise printing plant Sat- 
urday, December 12. 

Going through the back room, we saw a page 
make-up man set up a page. Another man 
pulled a full page paper mat under a heavy 
roller for casting. We saw big cuts, halftones 
and casts used for newspapers. Then Hank 
Steingieser took us to the big presses. We saw 
how they put on the cast forms, then watched 
the presses start to roll. Copies of paper came 
out ready to read — all printed, folded and 
trimmed. We saw how they changed quarter- 
ton rolls of paper when one was used up. Then 
we went upstairs where bundles of 50 copies 
Were machine-wired up and sent to trucks 
ready for delivery. 

We saw the editorial, display and huge front 
rooms. They showed us how news came in by 
wire and how pictures were received by wire. 

Howard Stansbery, President 
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TEACHING AIDS 

Continued from Poge 15 

Why We Use Maps 

Maps are very important because they tell 
us the location of countries, states, cities, 
towns and others spots of interest. A map will 
help us when we intend to take a trip or va- 
cation, and it will direct us correctly to our 
destination. In the city the map will help us 
get to an address quickly and accurately. We 
are introduced to new places that will develop 
our knowledge of our United States. 

When we read current events about far 
away places, a map will help us understand 
the situation. In this way our knowledge of 
the world and the events taking places have 
a real meaning. 

Now in our jet age maps are very im- 
portant because great distances are covered 
in such short times. Recently my mother had 
to fly from Los Angeles to New York as 
quickly as possible. It took her four hours 
and 15 minutes to reach New York from Los 
Angeles by jet. It traveled 625 miles an hour. 

There are maps that help us with the un- 
derstanding of the kinds of people that live 
in various places and what they do for a 
living. It is very interesting to note the many 
different ways people make a living in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Helen Zucker 

School Magazine (World Week) 

In Social Studies class we receive a weekly 
magazine. This magazine is called World 
Week. It tells about what is happening at the 
present time in the world today. Some of the 
things it tells about, for instance, are coun- 
tries of the world such as those in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America, Australia, Cent- 
ral America and North America. It tells what 
the people in these countries are doing at the 
present, about their history, about the gov- 
ernment and rulers, and whether they have 
freedom or are ruled by Communism. It 
also tells us about their land, customs, ways 
they make their living, what they do in 
everyday life, what language they speak 
and other information. 

There is also a series of famous Americans 
whose names are in the Hall of Fame, which 
is titled “Our Nation’s Immortals.” This 
series describes men who had parts in build- 
ing our nation, and who helped in our strug- 
gle for independence from England during the 
Revolutionary War. Some of the men dis- 
cussed were: George Washington, John 
Adams, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
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Ben Franklin, and still others will follow in 
the remaining weeks of school. 

David Perkins 

Reference Work in Social Studies 

If we want to know more about certain 
events we can look in the books in the libra- 
ry. They will tell us what we want to know 
and we can have a better comprehension of 
the story in our textbooks. Sometimes we 
read a library book about a whole subject. 
But when we want to know only the most 
important facts, we can look in the encyclo- 
pedias. Encyclopedias answer the questions 
of where, when, what, how, for what and 
why. These facts should give us a better 
background for our work in the class room. 

Dot Hottinger 

Modern Biographies 

One of the books we have studied in Social 
Studies class is called Current Biographies. 
It is a booklet put out by the American 
Education Press in 1858. It is both history 
and literature. We learn about events that 
happened during the lives of outstanding 
men and women. We can’t read about them 
without understanding the history of their 
times. We were surprised to learn that fam- 
ous people have faced the same problems that 
have troubled us. Many had to overcome 
doubt and discouragement before reaching 
success as famous singers, writers, musicians, 
presidents or premiers. We can learn by 
their mistakes and profit from their 
triumphs. Etta Smith 

Camping for Deaf and 
Hard of Heading Children 

July 30 through August 6 

The Los Angeles YMCA Camp Branch is 
making a camping experience available for 
deaf and hard of hearing boys and girls early 
in the summer of 1960. The director is a teach- 
er of the deaf and an experienced camp direct- 
or. Cabin counselors will be mature and train- 
ed for dealing with deaf and hard of hearing 
children. The cost for eight days will be ap- 
proximately $30.00 (based on actual cost). 

Registration will begin as soon as this in- 
formation is tabulated. You will be notified as 
soon as dates and fees are set. 

If you desire further information, please 
address your correspondence to: 

Miss Lucie Weeks, Special Camps 
YMCA Camp Branch 
715 South Hope Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 




Pachappa I 

We have a 
new friend in 
our dorm. His 
name is Man- 
fred Krick. 
When he was 
three years old 
he came from 
Germany to live 
in our country. 
Manfred enjoys 
helping his fa- 
ther on their ranch where he may also keep 
many pets. He helps feed the chickens, the 
dog and kittens. All of Manfred’s bro- 
thers and sisters help on the ranch. 

One Saturday, Greg Danielson, Lannie 
'Nunn, Michael Rojas, Ralph Sanchez, and 
David Schiff went with their counselors 
for a long hike into the mountains near 
the school. Each one of us had a sack 
lunch. Mr. Harkey, our counselor, took 
our pictures as we rested after lunch. 
Then We hiked home, tired, but happy. 


Pachappa II 

One Sunday Mrs. Anderson, and Miss 
Outlaw took ten boys to Fairmont Park. 
They played on the slides, swings and 
rings. Some of the boys were Eddie 
Chavez, Stevie Summers, Kenny Watson 
and Ronnie Lurwick. 


We have a gift from Jimmy Baer’s fa- 
ther. It is a new TV. 

Mike Miller was sick for about two 
weeks. He was glad to get out of the hos- 
pital. 

Pachappa III 

Rose Mary Ortiz, Irma Gonzales, Malin- 
da Williams, Cynthia Hunsucker, Gloria 
Estrada and Alana Nunn went to Knott’s 
Berry Farm with Miss Beach, Miss Mu- 
noz and Miss Lewis. The girls especially 
enjoyed the Indians and feeding the 
seals. 

We are happy to have Cathy Ortega 


back with us. She was ill at home for a 
month. Cathy, Debra Butterfield and 
Lorraine Gonzales all have new haircuts 
too. 

Debra Cordes has a new friend. She 
enjoys being helped in the dining room 
by Mr. Allen. 

Rubidoux I 

Some of our boys climbed Mt. Rubi- 
doux one Saturday morning. We had a 
fine time scrambling up the rocks with 
Mr. Mill’s boxer puppy. Those who Went 
along were Mario Garcia, Jerry Marquez, 
Danny Briones, Jim Hawkins, Tony Ruiz, 
Phil Vasquez, and Bobby Young. 

David McKee is now a day student. 
Danny Briones has moved up in his place 
and we are happy to report seems to feel 
right at home. Happy to have you Danny, 
especially since we still see David every 
day. 

The kite season has arrived ! Fernando 
Zaldivar, Steve Stratemeyer and Bruce 
Brewster are trying to out distance each 
other in space. 

Chris Anaya, Steve Cook, Henry De- 
Salle, Mario Garcia, Doug Hale, Richard 
Hastings, Jerry Marquez, John Reynolds, 
Tony Ruiz, Fred Sanchez, Steve Scolaro, 
Warren Snyder and Robert Young went 
lizard hunting up in the rocks beyond the 
orange groves. One young family of 
lizards were all they found but all had a 
good hike anyway. 

Rubidoux II 

Rubidoux II welcomes a new girl to 
CSDR. Her name is Velia Thomas. Her 
home is in Alhambra. She is living in 
Room 5 with Mary Ann Rose, Patty Bur- 
rell and Jeanne Buller. Joan Popovich 
has moved from Pachappa III to Rubi- 
doux II. She is living in Room 1 with 
Beverly Greer, Linda Parker and Lois 
Malsberg. We are very happy Velia and 
Joan have come to live with us. 

The girls in Room 3 were the best 
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housekeepers during the month of Jan- 
uary. They are Linda King, Marlena 
Rosendahl, Janice Dienst and Cynthia 
Roberts. They will have a red felt ban- 
ner hanging by their door this month. 

Beverly Greer was the “best helper” 
during the month of January. She re- 
ceived a necklace as a reward. Congrat- 
ulations, Beverly! 

Three girls were on the honor roll for 
the month of January. We are all very 
proud of them. They are Betsy Baldwin, 
Beverly Greer and Mary Ann Rose. They 
each received stationary for their good 
behavior. 

Rubidoux III 

Rubidoux III seems to be a fore-runner 
of coming events. First it was our girls 
who came down with the flu, and now it 
is the measles. There are several of them 
in the infirmary now. 

Nona Stratemeyer lives in Whittier 
now, and Monica Lane has moved from 
that town to La Habra. They have been 
very busy helping their parents get set- 
tled in their new homes. 

The girls all miss Sherry Hudson. She 
has moved to Shasta IV. 

Irene Miranda and Vicki Disbow are 
our new girls. Irene comes to us from 
San Diego, and is in Intermediate School. 
Vicki is a transferee from Rubidoux II. 

Room 1 won the January best room 
award. The happy girls were Sandra Rus- 
sell, Alcea Bradley and Maria Loera. 

Lassen I 

On January 28, a few boys planted 
gladiola bulbs in the garden. It takes 
four months for the bulbs to bloom, so 
we hope to pick flowers for the athletic 
banquet and for graduation. Mark Robin- 
son and Leonard White helped plant the 
bulbs. Jim Miles had spaded the ground 
before Christmas vacation. 

Most of Lassen I boys are behaving 
themselves so they can go to watch the 


basketball games in the new gym on 
Tuesday nights. If any boy gets five 
demerits he has to stay in the dorm and 
miss the game. 

Lassen II 

Recently four of our boys enjoyed a 
trip to the mountains with their coun- 
selors. They were: Robert Goodwin, Jeff 
Baucom, Harvey Bradley, and Rodney 
Nunn. 

Lassen II boys had a delightful dorm 
party this month given by their counsel- 
ors. All the boys had improved very 
much in keeping their rooms clean and 
nice. 

Shasta I 

Annie Wilson loves pretty clothes and 
wears them well. She likes to sew and 
has recently made a very good looking 
two piece dress with a straight skirt and 
a knee length over blouse or tunic. Her 
dress is a royal blue cotton and is very 
high style. 

Sonia Kracer is very much in demand 
as a bridesmaid. She attended Penny 
Healy and Carol Lee Wales and in Febru- 
ary and was a bridesmaid when her bro- 
ther married. 

Ramona Jandle likes to work for teach- 
ers and counselors on Saturdays be- 
cause she can earn her own spending 
money that way. 

Shasta II 

Viola Woolery has a happy time on 
week ends at home when playing with 
her baby brother who is three months 
old. His name is Duke Wayne. 

Linda Cummings moved up to Shasta 
II recently and is proving a pleasure to 
have around. Linda’s smile is most wel- 
come. 

Joan De Witty is combining art with 
study. The shelves at the side of her desk 
are always lined with colorful paper 
forming an artistic background for her 
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treasured objects , which include figu- 
rines, religions statues and small framed 
pictures. , 

“Out of sight, out of mind” is not true 
of Gail Alvarez. On week-ends at home, 
she scampers around under her own 
orange trees and brings back crates of 
oranges t0 : her Shasta II friends: 5 Thank 
you, Gail. ! 

Shirley Brown and Linda Foshee par 
ticipated in the all important job of baby- 
sitting at our recent P.T.C.A. meeting. 
Their dignity and warm friendliness 
was appreciated both by the parents and 
the lively youngsters. 

Shasta m 

We welcomed two new girls from 
Shasta IV to our dormitory this month. 
They are Sandra Butler and Mary Jane 
Nelson. 

Jean Simerson is excited about visiting 1 
the Indio Date Fair. 

Sue Cameron is a new cheer leader. 

Shasta IV 

•> We are happy to .welcome Sherry. Hud- 
son to our dorm. She comes to us from 
Rubidoux III. Our girls continue to enjoy 
the association and fun of visiting in each, 
others home. Since Christmas Sandra 
Thompson has visited Karen Rowen- 
horst. Nancy Price and Joyce Bates have 
visited in each other’s homes and Lucille 
Dufresne spent the week end of Febru- 
ary 5 at Nancy Price’s home. - 

Palomar I 

Palomar I has elected new Student 
Council officers for the second semester 
of the year. They are: President, Donald 
Winant; Vice-President, Donald Silvers; 
Secretary, James Thompson; Treasurer, 
David Perkins; class representatives, 
Seniors, Howard Stansbery: Juniors, 
Tom Utley; underclassmen, Frank Bo- 
bitch. 


We are very happy to have Verlin 
Hurtt and Frank Bobitch now with us in 
Palomar I. , 

Since starting our - new trophy chart 
we have only one room with a perfect 
score. It is Room 12 occupied by Donald 
Winant and Mark McCrory. 

Palomar I has been very lucky so far 
this year because we have had only five 
boys out with the flu, Francis Huckins, 
Paul Windfeldt, Robert Hall, David Per-, 
kins and Frank Almendarez. 

Pete Howe has been home with an in- 
jured ankle. Karl Herkelrath has been 
in the infirmary with an injured knee. 

Palomar II 

.The counselors in Palomar II are Very 
proud of the Way the boys have remem- 
bered to help the new counselors while 
Miss Davis, their regular day counselor, 
has been recuperating from surgery. 

Palomar II dorm has two boys Who are 
new to the dorm. Bob Skedsmo has 
moved from Palomar III and Irving 
Kinder, a new student, came from Rhode 
Island. 

George “Skippy” Mangum recently 
helped his parents move tO another 
house in Wrightwood, California. Ho did 
not mind the labor as he got to stay 
home from school another day. ; * 

Palomar HI 

Two new additions to the family of 
Palomar III are Donald Kinder and An- 
thony Berto vie and they received the 
usual welcome from this dormitory. The 
former came from Providence, Rhode 
Island and the latter from San Pedro. 

Our boys are beaming with pride these 
days because they accomplished the feat 
of winning a basketball game over the 
fast team at Sherman Institute by a score 
of 43-41. We are having another “battle” 
with the same school next week, so let’s 
hope we do as well! 
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